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CONTBIBXJTED NOTES. 181 

" Love your wife like yourself, honor her more than yourself ; you will then 
see the fulfillment of the promise : 'And thou shalt know that there is peace in 
thy tent.' " (Yebamoth 63.) 

" If thy wife is small, bend down to her, to take counsel from her." (B. 
Metzia 59.) 

"Tears are shed on God's altar for the one who forsakes the love of his 
youth." (Gittm 90.) 

" He who divorces his wife is hated before God." (Gittin 90.) 

" He who sees his wife die, has, as it were, been present at the destruction of 
the temple." (Sanhedrin 22.) 

" The whole world is darkened for him whose wife died in his lifetime." 
(Sanhedrin 29.) 

" A husband's death is felt by none as by his wife. A wife's death is felt by 
none as by her husband." (Sanhedrin '23,.)— From Mielzimr''s Jewish Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce. 
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GustaT Friedrich Oehler.— This distinguished student of the Old Testament 
was bom, in the same district with Beck, in 1812. His father, a poor school 
teacher, urged on his little son in his studies so rapidly that at nine years of age 
he was a student of four languages, and besides had special lessons in Persian and 
Arabic. At this time his mother was taken from him, but her holy influence ever 
remained. Though burdened with a sickly body, he successively held the first 
place in the lyceum and theological institute. His eyes yere weak and his hear- 
ing diflScuIt, and he sacrificed society to his study. He was very fortunate in re- 
ceiving a strong intellectual impulse from Dr. Baur, while his theological tendency 
was shaped by the evangelical authors C. F. Schmidt and Steudel and the practical 
piety 'prevalent at Basel. Schmidt's New Testament Theology taught him to re- 
vere the word of God and led him to prepare in the same spirit the Old Testament 
Theology. But the brilliant youth was to pass through many obstacles before 
he gained his lofty place in the world. His trouble was that he was too devout for 
the Tiibingen school, where his friends again and again sought a professorship for 
him. He thought that "theologians should be men of God." Rarely have high 
culture and brotherly love been so perfectly united as in him. He could not make 
up his mind to devote himself exclusively to the oriental languages, therefore he 
sought and found a place to teach theology in a humble sphere. In this compar- 
ative retirement he published his prolegomena to Old Testament Theology, after 
which calls came to him to various universities, of which he selected Breslau. 
Further discipUne awaited him there, for such was the opposition raised by ration- 
alists that students were deterred from attending his lectures, his courses were 
broken up, and those he attempted to hold were sometimes greeted with an empty 
auditorium. At the end of two years the tide turned and he became an honored 
professor and one of the most influential personages in Silesia. He resisted all calls 
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until one came from home, from Tubingen, wliicli liad passed from under the con- 
trol of the rationalists, who had twice rejected him, into the hands of evangelical 
men. F. C. Baur still drew many hearers, but so did Beck and Oehler wlio were 
believers in inspiration. So strong was the new sentiment that Oehler could lay 
aside his polemical weapons that had been in constant use at Breslau. Oehler had 
the highest conception of the duties of a theological professor. With a narrow 
conscience he possessed a broad heart. Without the aid of speculation and conjec- 
ture and doubt, likewise free from parenthetical homilies, he held the attention by 
his exact learning, his eager enthusiasm and his devout spirit, as he sought to 
restore the Old Testament to the place of honor from which Schleiermacher sought 
to remove it, the place of the indispensable historical and doctrinal foundation of 
the New Testament. The highest compliment a professor of theology can receive, 
he used to say, is to hear his pupils exclaim, " Now we believe, not because of 
thy saying : for we have heard him ourselves and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Savior of the w'orld." 

From 1852 for nearly twenty years he toiled in the field of Old Testament 
literature at Tiibingen. He published little but review articles. His great works 
on Old Testament Theology and Symbolics are posthumous. He lectured up to 
the day before his fatal sickness. From his dying bed he sent word to his pupils 
in Job that he had " now experienced the contents of that book, and by faith 
could solve the riddle of suffering that remained a mystery to the patriarch." 
He said he understood the psalms better than he did, and he called the ISOtli his 
own. He often sighed, " I want to go home," and on his grave stone at his 
request was inscribed : " There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God." 
Thus ended the life of one whom Delitzsch has called, " a theologian after God's 
heart." W. W. Everts, Jr., 

Philadelphia. 



Throwing the Slipper. — Not long since, in a railroad train with a friend, 
liaving the January number of the Century I was interested in reading some 
sketches from the letters of the lamented President Garfield, from London. On 
the voyage out a question arose between him and a certain Dr. H., a fellow- 
passenger, on the meaning of the custom of throwing the slipper after a newly 
married couple. Dr. H. thought the custom was " taken from the Bible, wherein 
a shoe is considered the symbol of a good wife." (We would liave been interested 
in seeing the proof passage for this.) Garfield quoted Ps. lx., 8., " 'Over Edom 
will I cast my shoe,' which," he said, " he had always regarded as a malediction." 
The statesman was much nearer the truth than the theologian ; but still, I think 
renunciation is the word which, more nearly than malediction, expresses the mean- 
ing of tlie act, as we have it in the Scriptures, and as I have often witnessed it in 
the East. A fatlier, for instance, who would renounce his son, after he has been 
convicted of being a wicked son, will, before witnesses, take off his shoe, and, if 
near enough, strike him with it, or, if more distant, throw it at him. Recently 
we have had three cases of Moslem converts to Christianity whose relatives and 
co-religionists have, in this manner, signified their renunciation and cutting off of 
all relations with the perverts from their faith. The oriental shoe, being usually 
a soft slipper, is not thrown as a missile, or weapon with which to strike a person, 
for the purpose of causing bodily pain. Losing sight of this distinction, one of 
our missionary brethren had his veracity, or at least trustworthiness, called in 



